139. KLIPSPRUIT FARM
In order to control the plague, the Johannesburg Municipality have
spent large sums of money, and opened the Klipspruit camp about a month
ago for the Indians [moved] from the Locations. In the beginning, the
people had to suffer a variety of discomforts, but these related only to
food and lodging. Provisions are given free to the poor, while all are free
to enter the city, but that does not appear to have afforded relief to the
people to any extent, since only those who can afford to pay heavy rents
can benefit from this concession. Also, in the city, it will be impossible for
every man to get a place to live in. Taking advantage of the condition of
Indians, landlords demand exorbitant rents, which the poor cannot pay.
Despite the expense and the [consequent] shortage of money, some of them
have rented a few houses. But they can go to stay in the city only after the
Municipality have inspected the houses and passed them as fit. Till then
it would appear that the "prison" at Klipspruit must be suffered.
The procedure for getting a house approved is by no means easy.
When a man has gone through this mill, he looks squeezed dry. He looks
like one who has been slapped in the face, but acquiesces helplessly in
the situation. He is dazed, looks troubled, but cannot speak out his mind.
Since he brought these troubles on himself [by not observing sanitary
regulations,] how can he talk of his woes to others? After the house has
been approved, he goes post-haste to Klipspruit. On inquiry there, he
learns that his application has not been received back by the Camp Superin-
tendent. He then returns to Johannesburg only to find out that the Superin-
tendent is not at fault. When a man is worried, all manner of fearful
fancies arise in the mind. Though the forebodings are sometimes base-
less, it cannot be claimed that all of them will prove untrue. On the one
hand, money is hard to come by; on the other, there is the desire to get
away from the Camp. Again, the landlord has pocketed the rent
well in advance and the [paid up] rent goes on accumulating. But then
as the municipal authorities have already checked the plague, they are con-
tent, like a man who has had his fill, to do their duty leisurely and urge
patience on the poor ones, [eager to move into their city houses,] remind-
ing them that haste only makes for despair. But one cannot advise a
poor man who has lost patience to pass through the inevitable ordeal.
This is how things are, and we do not know who is to blame. But this
much is certain: one should not be dispirited by adversity, and throw
away milk, as if it were water; nor, like the potter who, having thrown
out the milk, vented his anger upon his donkey, should one find fault with
the Municipality. No one will sympathise with a person who follows
the wrong path, because he would not take the right one, trips and then
blames it on his luck. We know it is difficult to get a house in the city.
Therefore, we should petition the Municipality to set apart special places
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